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laughing and talking and dancing feet in the streets. It seemed a gay
little city in those days when Lithuania was rejoicing in its independence
after being long under Russian rule. Now it is under Russian rule again
and I doubt whether there is much laughter or dancing now.
Depressed by the inactivity of the British Consulate regarding
facilities for getting into Russia, Spray and I went round to the American
Consul and put our case to him.
"That's all right," he told us, "there's a train going to-morrow night
with a bunch of our boys on it belonging to the A.R.A., the American
Relief Administration. Is there a famine? Yes sir, with a capital T'.
Millions dying of starvation along the Volga."
The next night Spray and I went to the railway station which was in
absolute darkness. An unlighted train stood at the end of a long track
down which we stumbled. It was surrounded by a crowd of Lettish
porters quarrelling and cursing and fighting for the baggage. Chaos was
reduced to something like order mainly by a young American giant
whom we came to know afterwards as the Milk-fed Boy. He was an
American courier who had done this journey many times and knew all
its difficulties and horrors. By a mixture of jocularity, laughter, and
bullying, he managed to sort out the baggage and get it carried on to the
train. He knew half a dozen words of Russian and those were enough.
"Kraseva". (Fine). "Tavarish" (Comrade). "Seichas" (Immediately).
He punched the porters, embraced the guard and the engine driver,
roared with laughter in the midst of a scrimmage. He was a grand
fellow by name of Fink. Spray and I obtained an empty carriage and
spread our blankets on its bare boards which were the only seats. That
night an army of lice came out of their lairs and attacked Leonard
Spray who suffered tortures. They left me alone for some reason,
which I suspect was my lifelong devotion to Virginia cigarettes. The
stores we had bought in Berlin were now called for and we fixed up a
pot slung across the carriage by a strap and heated up tinned soup, with
only a fifty per cent chance of setting the bunks on fire from candles
stuck in their own grease on the window sills.
A group of young Americans who were on their way to join the staff
of the A.R.A. spent their night cursing the filth 'and darkness, and
singing rag-time.
Every twenty miles or so during that long journey to Moscow the
train stopped and the provodniks, or guards, left it on expeditions to get
food for the engine. At these times we would all get out> pacing up and
down to ease our limbs and keep ourselves warm. A light snow lay on
the ground and the bare trees were black against its whiteness.
In the train was a King's Messenger named Wilton with whom we
made friends. He was a delicate-looking man, and a great gentleman of